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Old English Madrigals 
By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 




AWTHORN hedges all a-bloom, 
lads and lasses bringing in the 
May, " Merry England" in its 
most alluring phases, or ever 
rue-faced Puritans had shed deep gloom, 
Raleigh, Sidney, Spenser, Herrick, — these 
be a few of the visions that flash before 
the mind when one makes mention of old 
English madrigals. 

Enticing visions, truly, and most pic- 
turesque, but a bit vague and evanescent, 
— just about as vague as the popular 
conception of a madrigal. Were the pop- 
ular conception of madrigals and of the 
historic settings amid which they flour- 
ished more accurate and exactly circum- 
stantial, we should lose none of the 
glamour attending them, and much would 
be added to our genuine musical enjoy- 
ment. 

The origin of the madrigal is uncertain. 
The derivation of the name has been 



diversely ascribed, (i) to the Italian word 
rnadre, mother, and signifying a. poem 
address (as seems to have been true of the 
earliest madrigals), to Our Lady; (2) 'to 
the Italian mandra, a sheepfold, in allus- 
ion to the commonly pastoral character 
of the composition; (3) to the Spanish 
word, madrugada, dawn, signifying a 
morning song; and (4) to the name of a 
town in Old Castile sometimes associated 
with its origin. Whatever be the true 
facts, one thing seems certain, that the 
name was affixed to a certain form of 
poem, and later transferred to the music 
to which - such verses were set. 

Furthermore, we know that this music 
was written for three or more voices, 
oftentimes five or six; that it was com- 
posed in strict contrapuntal style, ac- 
cording to traditional polyphonic usage, 
employing the ancient ecclesiastical modes 
rather than the modern diatonic scale; 
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and that, of course, it was intended to 
be sung without any instrumental ac- 
companiment and was so rendered. Some 
mental confusion seems to exist as to the 
exact nature of the madrigal form, owing 
to the titles of several of the old collec- 
tions such, for instance, as " Madrigals 
and Ayres." In the light of the explan- 
ation just given the distinction will be 
easy enough to keep in mind, if we 
remember also that "ayres" were not 
in counterpoint and that they had in- 
strumental accompaniment whether they 
were composedfor several voices or for solo. 
As our present concern is with the 
English madrigal in its ripe stage, it is 
not necessary here to trace the earlier 
fruitage, first in Flanders, then in Italy. 
It is enough to point out that the Refor- 
mation in England, which discouraged 
in no small measure the composition of 
sacred music, gave an impetus to the 
composition of the madrigal as one im- 
portant outlet of musical expression. 
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TO THEMOST NOBLE 
and Vertuous Lady, the Lady 

ttdrhella Stuart. 

I WE deepe vnderfiandmgyou ktue in all the Arcs, and 
\ per titular excellency in this 0/Muficke, doth by a cer- 
1 tame kinde of right ^ challenge the Dedication of the Oct- 
ter fort of Labours in that Faculties cfiaially in ihffe 
I times when Mufickc fits folitary among berftftcrSci-' 
enees y and(but for your Honour) oj 'ten wants the fortune 
to be efteemed (farjofiee u worthy) euen among the worthy eft* But 
he fides that gener all right ; my true and&ealom deuotion long fine e de- 
firow to exprefj'e itfelfe in any humble dutie to your Honour -, and borne 
vp by the daily experience of your mofi Noble andfrnguUr diftoftw7} y 
hath neuer thought vpon other Patron for this work^ then your Honour y 
wbofe neuer-failing Judgement in the depthofHuCicke^do wifl) might 
hepleafed withfome of theft} which happinefjetf they attainc, 1 know 
not what Judgement can avow to mifltke them. Howfoeuer they behattc 
themfetuesy J humbly befiechyour Honour , to belccuc this trath\that 
they are the fmcere oblations of a heart etter prepared for your fer nice* 
And fa with oft humble and due reference done to your Honour, ihe- 
feechthe Almighty to make yomn all the pafjkges of your hfetrucly fop- 
fy> dtyw are in the worlds true opinion vcrtuem \ 



Your Honours mofi humbly 
leuoted and oblipedx. 
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DEDICATION PAGE FROM JOHN WILBYE'S "THE 
SECOND SET OF MADRIGALS," LONDON, 1609 

Of the rich diversity attainable through 
the madrigal we may judge from the 
words of Thomas Morley, written in 
1597: "As for the Musicke, it is next 
unto the Motet, the most artificiale and to 
men of Vnderstanding the most delight- 
full. If, therefore you will compose in 
this Kind you must possesse your selfe 
with an amorus humor (for in no compo- 
sition shall you proue admirable except 
you put on, and possesse your selfe wholy 
with that vaine wherein you compose) 
so that you must in your Musicke be 
wauering like the wind, sometime wan- 
ton, sometime drooping, sometime graue 
and staide, otherwhile effeminat, you 
may maintaine points and reuert them, 
use triplaes, and show the uttermost of 
your varietie, and the more varietie you 
shew the better shall you please/ ' No 
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better description of the madrigal's gamut 
of moods and possibilities could be de- 
vised. 

Wynkyn.de Worde, in 1530, printed 
the first collection of English polyphonic 
songs. In this volume appeared several 
madrigals by John Taverner. In 1577 
appeared a second collection and in 1588 
Williapi Byrd issued his first book of 
PsalmeSy Sonets, and Songs of sadnes and 
pietie, made unto Musicke of five parts. 
In the same year, one Nicholas Yonge, a 
wealthy merchant and lover of music, 
under the title of Musica Transalpine, 
caused to be published a' volume of the 
best Flemish and Italian madrigals with 
verses done into English. Byrd in 1589 
brought out another volume of Songs Of 
sundrie natures, the next year Watson 
edited a Sett of Italian Madrigalls Eng- 
lished, not to the sense of the originall dittie, 
but after the affection of the Noate, and, riot 
long after, among other works, Morley 
brought out a book of Madrigals to four e 
Voyces. 

In this golden age of English music the 
madrigal became a national institution. 
England was verily -'singing England.' ' 
As Chappell tells us, . " tinkers sang 
catches; milkmaids sang ballads; carters 
whistled; each trade, and even the beg- 
gars, had their special songs; the bass-viol 
hung in the drawing room for the amuse- 
ment of waiting visitors ; and the lute, 
cittern, and virginals, for the amusement 
of waiting customers, were the necessary 
furniture of the barber's shop. They 
had music at dinner; music at supper; 
music at weddings; music at funerals; 
music at night; music at dawn; music at 
work; and music at play." Compared 
with this universal burst of music our 
own age seems singularly mute. 

Of course all of this song was not 
madrigal music, but much of it was. 
How general was the skill in madrigal 
singing we may gather from a passage 
in which Morley alludes to the shame of 
a visitor in a certain house when, after 
supper, " music books, as is the custom, 
were brought/' The abashed guest, plead- 
ing his inability to take part, was sup- 



posed not to be in earnest. When he 
convinced the company he could not sing 
with them, " every one began to wonder, 
yea some whispered to others, demanding 
how I was brought up." Without taking 
Morley too literally, it is, nevertheless, 
certain that it was a common diversion 
to sing during the evening and quite the 
usual thing for both men and women to 
be able to sing correctly their part in a 
madrigal. 

During all this period England's best 
composers were doing all that in them lay 
to bring the madrigal to perfection and 
add to the glories of England's musical 
achievement. The names of John Tav- 
erner, William Byrd and Thomas Morley; 
of Doctor John Bull, John Wilbye, George 
Kirbye and John Farmer; of Weelkes, 
Dowland, Bennet and Este; of Bateson, 
Richard Edwards, Orlando Gibbons, and 
many "more, are a sufficient guaranty of 
the excellence of madrigal production. 
Between 1587 and 1630 there were pub- 
lished or reprinted no less than forty- 
three music books containing madrigals. 
In some of them, like Thomas Morley's 
Triumphs of Oriana, published in 1603, 
with twenty-nine madrigals by twenty- 
three composers, madrigals were either 
the sole or chief content. 

And the people, with whole-hearted 
support encouraging, their composers, 
scarce needed Byrd's quaint urging to 
perfect themselves in madrigal perfor- 
mance when, in the dedication • to his 
Songs of Sadnes and Pietie he sets " downe 
these reasons briefly to perswade every- 
one to learne to singe:" 

" First, it is a knowledge easely taught, 
: and quickly learned, where there is a good 
Master, and. an apt Scoller. 

2. The exercise. of singing is delightfull 
to Nature, and good to preserve the health 
of Man. 

3. It doth strengthen all parts of the 
brest, and doth open the pipes. 

4. It is a singular good remedie for 
stutting and stamering in the speech. 

5. It is the best meanes to procure a, 
perfect pronunciation, and to make a good 
Orator. 
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TITLE PAGE OF GIOVANNI PRENESTINO'S "IL PRIMO 
LIBRO DE MADRIGALI," VENICE, 1581 

6. It is the onely way to know where 
Nature hath bestowed the benefit of a 
good voyce; which guift is so rare, as 
there is not one among a thousand, that 
hath it:' and in many, that excellent guift 
is lost, because they want Art to expresse 
Nature. 

7. There is not any Musicke of In- 
struments whatsoever comparable to that 
which is made of the voyces of Men, 
where the voyces are good, and the same 
well sorted and ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the meeter 
it is to honour and serve God therewith: 
and the voyce of man is chiefly to be 
imployed to that ende. 

Since singing is so good a thing 

I wish all men would learne to singe. ' ' 

Right sound advice this, that many might 
now well heed. 

Madrigal writing fell somewhat into 
abeyance as the reign of King Charles I. 
wore on, to be revived in the Eighteenth 
century by Pearsall and again in the 



Nineteenth under other composers of 
scholarly attainments and catholic ap- 
preciation. Madrigal singing, however, 
has never lacked in England a certain 
number of enthusiastic devotees. In 
1 74 1, John Immyns, a member of the 
Academy of Ancient Music, founded the 
Madrigal Society which held its first 
meetings at the Twelve Bells in Bride 
Lane. This organization has prospered 
ever since and now enjoys the distinction 
of being the oldest musical association 
in Europe. Although, according to Sir 
John Hawkins, the earlier members were 
most of them " mechanics, some weavers 
from Spitalfields, others of various trades 
and occupations, who were well versed 
in the practice of Psalmody, ... men 
not less distinguished by their love of 
vocal harmony than by the harmless 
simplicity of their tempers and by their 
friendly disposition towards each other/ ' 
the Society has numbered in its member- 
ship some of the most eminent musicians 
of the late Eighteenth and of the Nine- 
teenth and of the Twentieth century. 

It is amusing to read in the early 
records, when the society was meeting 
at the Queen's Arms, in Newgate Street, 
the rule that "all musical performances 
shall cease at half an hour after ten 
o'clock, unless some of the members shall 
be cheerfully incited to sing catches, in 
which case they shall be indulged half 
an hour, and no longer"; also that "any 
member eating his supper, or a part 
thereof, during practice time is to forfeit 
sixpence, to be applied to buying ruled 
paper." The society now and again 
took country excursions and the minutes 
record that on Whitsun Monday, 1751, 
the party "proceeded up the river, break- 
fasting at Wandsworth, dining at Rich- 
mond, besides stopping to whet their 
whistles at Mortlake," doubtless marking 
their trail with madrigals in an appro- 
priate rustic setting." 

To watch others eat a feast will not 
fill a hungry man's stomach; neither will 
reading of melody produce a single sound. 
If we in our day and generation make no 
actual use of our musical heritage, the 
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mere knowledge of it will be but a profit- 
less item of academic satisfaction for 
which our lives will be not a jot the 
richer nor our lawful pleasure fuller fed. 
The old madrigals are there in all their 
beauty and freshness for us to lay hold 
of and make our own. The reward in so 
doing will be great, the satisfaction in- 
comparably beyond what could ever be 
derived from hectic ragtime and jazz 
agencies. 

Since our belated awakening to the 
mischief wrought real civilization by the 
debacle of the Victorian era, when me- 
chanical efficiency was exalted at the 
expense of far finer things and when we 
were all too ready to sell the heritage of 
our arts for a very questionable mess of 
the pottage of cloddish material comforts, 
we have shown an hopeful readiness to 
study and profit by the achievements of 
our forebears in architecture and in the 
other visible and tangible forms of art. 
In other words, we are ready to grasp 
again and assimilate our long neglected 
patrimony. 

But the wealthy charms of old music, 
being neither visible nor tangible, and 
of a character far more elusive and subtle 
though none the less real, we have, for 
the most part, been content to ignore. 
Without at all slighting or undervaluing 
what is truly good in modern music, 
we should find it vastly to our gain not 
only to know but to revive the perfor- 
mance of the old English madrigals as a 
social diversion. "The best Elizabethan 
madrigals' ' — the same may be said of 
many written in the Seventeenth century 
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— "are, like Shakespeare's sonnets, price- 
less gems, imperishable, flawless art- 
works. To know something of the poetry, 
something of the music, ought to be a 
part of every Englishman's and English- 
woman's education," whether that man 
or woman be British or American. Know- 
ing these madrigals, we should surely be 
impelled to sing them, and sing them 
often. Thus again would a form of 
music "delightfull to Nature" add its 
share of enrichment to the lives of all who 
have part and lot in our common English 
inheritance of art and mother tongue. 
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